In the shoreless ocean of space radiates the central, spiritual, and Invisible sun. The 
universe is his body, spirit and soul ; and after this ideal model are framed ALL THINGs, 
These three emanations are the three lives, the three degrees of the gnostic Pleroma, the 
three “‘ Kabalistic Faces,” for the ANCIENT of the ancient, the holy of the aged, the great 
En-Soph, has a form “and then he has no form.” 
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BROTHERHOOD. 


HERE is a growing need for a magazine the pages of 

which will be open to the free and impartial presentation 

of philosophy, science, and religion, on the basis of ethics. The 

Word is intended to supply this need. Ethics are founded on 
brotherhood. 

It is our intention to give space to articles written in further- 
ance of any movement so long as the principal object is to work 
for the brotherhood of humanity. 

Humanity is one great family, however widely separated 
by the prejudice of race and creed. We have a sincere belief in 
the idea which is only partially expressed by the word, “brother- 
hood.” The meaning of this word is limited to each person, by 
his tendencies, inclinations, education, and development. There 
is as great a diversity of opinion concerning the meaning of the 
word brotherhood as there is with regard to the meaning of 
the word Truth. To a small child, the word “brother” carries 
with it the thought of assistance and protection by one who can 
defend it against its adversaries. It means to the elder brother 
that he has someone to protect. To a member of a church, of 
a secret society or club, it suggests membership. A socialist 
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connects it with sharing or co-operating, in an economic sense. 

Incarnated, being blinded and drugged by sense impressions 
in a roaring tumultuous world, the soul does not realize its true 
position to its fellow souls. 

Brotherhood is the indissoluble relationship existing be- 
tween soul and soul. All phases of life tend to teach the soul 
this truth. After long study and continued aspiration, there 
comes a time when brotherhood is understood. Then the soul 
knows it to be the truth. This comes as in a flash of light. 
Flashes of illumination come to everyone at certain moments 
in life, such as the first connection of the soul with its body, 
the awakening to consciousness in the world as a child, and at 
the time of death. The flash comes, goes, and is forgotten. 

There are two phases of illumination which are distinct from 
the above, a flash of illumination during motherhood, and the 
illumination of a Brother of Humanity. We know that the 
long months of pain and anxiety and sorrow, which precede 
the birth of the child, quicken the mother’s feelings. At the 
moment of the first cry of the new-born child, and at the mo- 
ment when she feels her life going out to it, there is a mystery 
revealed to a mother’s heart. She sees through the gates of the 
Life of a greater world, and for a moment there flashes into her 
consciousness a thrill, a beam of light, a world of knowledge, 
revealing to her the fact that there is a oneness with another 
being which, though her very self 1s yet not herself. In this 
moment there comes a feeling of ecstasy, a sense of unity, and 
of the indissoluble link between one being and another. It is 
the most perfect expression of unselfishness, of brotherhood, of 
love, which we have in our human experience. The flash passes 
and is forgotten. The love, usually, soon dwindles into that 
of everyday motherhood, and sinks to the level of maternal 
selfishness. 

There is an analogy between the knowledge of the relation- 
ship of the child to its mother, and the relationship of the twice- 
born man to the Atman or Universal Self. The mother feels 
the kinship and love for her child because, during that mysteri- 
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ous moment, one of the curtains of life is drawn aside and 
there is a meeting, a mutual understanding, between the soul 
of the mother and the soul of the child, of the one who is to 
guard and protect, and of the other who is to be protected. 

The neophyte, through many lives of aspiration and yearn- 
ing for spiritual light, at last reaches the moment when the 
light breaks in. He comes to this goal after many days on 
earth, after many lives in all phases, conditions, circumstances, 
with many peoples, in many countries, during many cycles. 
When he has gone through all, he understands the traits and 
sympathies, the joys and fears, the ambitions and aspirations of 
his fellow men—who are his other selves. There is born into 
his world a new consciousness: the consciousness of brother- 
hood. The voice of humanity awakens his heart. The sound is 
even as the cry of the new-born infant to its mother’s ear. 
More: there is a double relationship experienced. He feels his 
relationship to the great Parent Soul as does a child to its 
parent. He also feels a desire to shield and protect, even as the 
mother would protect her child. No words will describe this 
consciousness. The world becomes illuminated. A conscious- 
ness of the Universal Soul awakens in that one. He is a 
Brother. He is twice born, a twice-born one. 

As the cry of the infant awakens in the mother a new life, 
so also to the quickened man is a new life opened. In the 
noise of the market-place, in the stillness of the moonless 
desert, or when alone in deep meditation, he hears the cry of the 
Great Orphan humanity. 

This call opens to him a new life, new duties, new respon- 
sibilities. As the child to its mother so is humanity to him. 
He hears its cry and feels his life go out. Nothing will satisfy 
him except a life given up to the good of humanity. He 
wishes to provide for it as a father, to nourish it as a mother, 
to defend it as a brother. 

Man has not yet come into full consciousness of brother- 
hood, but he may at least theorize about it, and begin to put his 
theories into practice. 








GREEN ACRE. 


By Myron H. PHELPs. 


SECRETARY OF THE GREEN ACRE FELLOWSHIP AND DIRECTOR 


OF THE MONSALVAT SCHOOL. 


USKIN once expressed the wish that somewhere in God’s 

world an acre of land might be set apart to be God’s 

acre, not of death, but of life to men. Such indeed is the con- 

secrated spot whose name stands at the head of this paper, a 

spot probably known to but few of the readers of this journal, 

but which ought to be known to them all, and to all others of 
liberal and progressive spirit and broad altruistic feelings. 

I say that Green Acre is not widely known; and this I judge 
to be the case since, were the opposite true, it would certainly 
be sought by thousands instead of only by the hundreds who 
seek it now. For Green Acre possesses combined advantages 
for rest and recreation of body and mind, and at the same time 
for gaining light upon the most important and fascinating 
problems with which man is concerned—those relating to his 
real, that is, his spiritual nature—unequalled, I believe, else- 
where in the Western world. It is for the purpose of doing 
something to aid in making known these advantages, that I 
have undertaken to prepare the present paper. 

“What sort of an entity is this Green Acre?”—I fancy 
the uninstructed reader is inquiring—‘TIs it only a greensward 
—or is it a village, a hotel, a school, a church, or some literary, 
social or benevolent institution ?” 

It is neither of these and yet it embraces them all. Framed 
to meet human needs, its structure is analogous to that of man, 


having the triple organization and functions of body, soul and 
spirit. 
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Beginning our description, then, with the physical vesture, 
—with the least distinctively characteristic but very impor- 
tant matter of location and environment,—Green Acre lies 
on the Maine bank of the Piscataqua, here an estuary of the 
sea and more than a mile in width, about four miles from 
Portsmouth, and a mile from Dover, New Hampshire, with 
both of which towns it is connected by electric trolley, and 
near the Boston and Maine station of Eliot. As its name 
implies, it is primarily a smooth and verdant greensward, 
stretching back from the Piscataqua over the rolling face of 
the bluff which faces the river. Here and there upon this 
greensward are scattered many white winged tents, and in 
their midst, admirably situated upon the bluff, is the Green 
Acre Inn, commanding from its verandas a superb and very 
extensive view embracing a long stretch of the river and reach- 
ing even to the foothills of the White Mountains, seventy 
miles North West. 

The dark blues and purples of these hills, the bright green 
fields of the nearer landscape and the broad silvery expanse 
of the river, give in this crystally clear, luminous atmosphere 
a view which for quiet charm in general effect and exquisite 
beauty and delicacy in detail is rarely equalled. A finely cut 
and exquisitely colored cameo is suggested to the eye. 

The sun dropping behind this landscape gives wonderful 
effects of light and color, due perhaps in part to the differing 
densities of superimposed alternating strata of land and sea 
air, with regard to which the common verdict of habitues of 
Green Acre is that they have seen such sunsets nowhere else. 
Frequently the sun nearing the horizon becomes as it glows 
across the stretches of salt water and meadow a dull red ball of 
fire, which sends over the mirror-like surface of the water a 
dazzling pathway of molten gold—a scene whose magnificence 
those who have witnessed it will never forget. Then looking 
up, to quote an enthusiastic writer, 
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“We find the Heavens declaring the glory of God, in the most wonder- 
ful wealth of color. Cloud-bank rises upon cloud-bank, rich hued and 
color-tipped, with bands of richest orange and scarlet let in between, 
while overhead the rose tones spread away beyond the zenith and the 
whole atmosphere pulses with color. * * * Such a setting of the sun 
is no exception; day after day does it burst forth thus in blossom as the 
crowning glory of the day, and these entrancing pictures are hung in the 
inmost chamber of the mind, forming part of its choicest furnishing. 

“The sunsets at Green Acre, the beauty and gorgeous coloring of 
which we have never seen surpassed either in the Swiss Alps or in the 
Rocky Mountain region, are an important part of the wealth which Green 
Acre has to give to all who come within the horizon of its generous 
bounty. If we have ears to hear, the lecture platform gives intellectual 
illumination; if we have eyes that can look with the earnestness of 
childhocd, we shall find a spiritual inspiration of greatest value in the 
pictures presented evening upon evening, as the sun, dropping its head in 
blossom of magnificent splendor, is folded away until another day.” * 


The Piscataqua at this point has a considerable tidal rise 
and fall, and the bathing is unusually pleasant and invigorat- 
ing. The natural opportunities for boating are also unsur- 
passed, though much is lacking in the way of boat equipment, 
a remediable deficiency which there is reason to believe will 
soon be supplied. 

Back and a little South West of the greensward, or Green 
Acre proper, is a charming tract of virgin pine forest, much 
prized as abounding in those delicate beauties of nature upon 
which Green Acre prides itself and which affords alluring re- 
treats for those who delight in sylvan solitude. The pure 
country air, touched by the tonic of the sea and perfumed by 
the pines, is an endless source of health and vigor. 

So much for the physical vesture of Green Acre. Now 
for the subtle vesture,—the mind and soul. To understand 
this more fully, we will go back in time about ten years. 

For some years previous to 1894, Green Acre Inn had 
been a summer resort for cultured Bostonians. Whittier had 
been there and had drawn about him a circle of literary friends. 





* Mabel Blair Tibbits, in “Mind,” of October, 1899. 
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In the neighboring town of Eliot lived Moses G. Farmer, the 
famous inventor and electrician, whose only daughter, Sarah 
J. Farmer, had formed one of this circle. It was she who 
conceived the idea of what has come to be connoted by the 
term “‘Green Acre’”—of a forum, under attractive and beauti- 
ful natural surroundings, for the free and helpful exchange 
of opinions on all subjects of human interest, particularly 
those relating to religious and spiritual life. Her own state- 
ment of the manner in which the conception came to her is as 
follows :— 


“Green Acre was an original conception. The vision flashed upon me 
in June, 1892, as, in Boston, I was listening to a lecture by W. J. Colville 
on ‘The Abundant Life’ through the forming of the Christ within. The 
day was hot; and through the open window came a noise of traffic which 
almost drowned the speaker’s voice. The people were so eager for knowl- 
edge of themselves that they sat patiently two hours at a time, three times 
a day. I looked at them and thought of the spot which Whittier loved 
and had found so restful—Green Acre-on-the-Piscataqua—and I saw them 
seated in a large tent on the green bank of this beautiful river, the cool 
breeze from the water fanning their cheeks, and I realized how much more 
receptive the mind and heart would be if the body were in such a cool 
and healthy environment; and I realized, too, how much more good would 
come from a summer’s vacation if instead of being burdened with the 
effort of finding amusement for leisure hours, one’s mind and soul could be 
refreshed by helpful thoughts, under spreading pines, in green pastures, 
beside still waters. The details of the work came quickly before my mind, 
and when we left the audience room I had it all. At that time I had not 
heard of the Congress of Religions to be held at Chicago the following 
year; and I regard my conception of Green Acre as an instance supporting 
my father’s claim that invention is inspiration—that it is the catching, by 
the open eye and the listening ear, of that which is being given in its 
fulness to some prepared soul. Charles Carroll Bonney of Chicago was 
then working out the details of a work which should embrace the whole 
world. I caught glimpses of it unconsciously, and he always felt that I 
too was ‘called’ and that Green Acre had a part in the great work of 
Unification.” 


Miss Farmer began the realization of her conception in the 
Summer of 1894. The first year brought such men and 
women as Frank B. Sanborn, Edward Everett Hale, Professor 
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A. G. Dolbear, Lewis G. Janes, Ralph Waldo Trine, Henry 
Wood, Swami Vivekananda, Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa, 
Mrs. Ole Bull and Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke. 

An excellent general view of the thought and work done 
at Green Acre during the eleven years of its life may be ob- 
tained by glancing through the yearly programmes and noting 
the speakers and subjects which they have discussed. Among 
these, space permitting mention only of a few, we find Judge 
William C. Robinson, Dean of the Catholic University at 
Washington, on “The Essential Unity of All Religions ;”’ Rev. 
James T. Bixby of Yonkers on “Constants and Variables in 
Religious Evolution;’ Joseph Jefferson on “Dramatic Art;” 
E. P. Powell, of the Independent, on “Evolution of Indi- 
viduality” and “Social Betterment;”’ Professor John Fiske 
of Harvard on “The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-sacrifice”’ 
and “The Everlasting Reality of Religion;’ Herbert Spencer 
on “Social Evolution and Social Duty” (paper) ; Henry Wood 
on “Industrial Evolution ;’ Edward Everett Hale on “Soci- 
ology,” “Moral Duties of the Century,” “The Larger Life;” 
Booker T. Washington on “Tuskegee;’ Professor T. H. 
Hyslop of Columbia on “Problems of Physiology ;” Professor 
Ernest F. Fenollosa on “Relation of Religion to Art; W. D. 
Howells, reading of his “Etruria ;’ Elihu Thompson on “Elec- 
tricity of the Future;”’ William T. Harris, LL.D., Federal 
Commissioner of Education, on “The Poetry of Emerson;” 
John J. Enneking of Boston on “Art and Its Relation to Indus- 
try;’ Professor Lester F. Ward, LL.D. of the Smithsonian 
Institution on “The Real Moral Evolution;”’ Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes on “Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics ;” Professor 
Cyrus F. Brackett, LL.D. of Princeton on “The Past and 
Present Outlook of Electrical Science; Frank B. Sanborn 
on “Walks with Emerson and Thoreau,” “Fichte and His 
Century ;” Professor C. H. A. Bjerregaard of the Astor Li- 
brary on “A Life-History of the Soul;” Smith Baker of Utica 
on “Constructive Philogeny,” “Developmental Psychology,” 
“The Human Brain and Its Needs; Rabbi Charles Fleischer 
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of Boston on “Jesus as a Socialist; Paul Carus, Ph.D., 
Editor of the Monist and Open Court, on “Religion in Science 
and Philosophy;’ Mrs. Annie Besant on “Immortality ;’ 
Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston on “Immanuel Kant as a 
Herald of Peace,” “The Prophetic Insight of Bishop Ber- 
keley ;’ Rev. Geo. W. Hepworth on “The Ethics of Material- 
ism;”’ Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell on “The Re- 
public of Man,” “Next Steps Towards the World’s Peace,” “The 
Philosopher as Poet, Critic, Allegorist, Mystic,” “Count 
Tolstoi,” “Geo. Fox;” Arthur W. Dow of Pratt Institute on 
“The Ministry of Art; Joseph Leconte of the University of 
California on “The Relation of Biology to Philosophy ;” Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf of Philadelphia on “Lines of Possible Re- 
conciliation between Christians and Israelites;’ Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, Maine Superintendent of Education, on “The 
Painter’s Message to the Laity;’ Hon. Frank L. Dingley on 
“The Evolution of the Newspaper ;’ Edwin D. Mead of Bos- 
ton on “Dante’s Dream of a Universal Empire;” Charles John- 
ston of New York on “Records of Inspiration” in India, 
Egypt, America, China, etc.; Rev. Adolph Roeder of Orange 
on “Symbol Psychology ;” F. Edwin Elwell of New York on 
“The Message of the Sculptor;’ Mrs. Helen Campbell on 
“Socialism; Dr. Fillmore Moore on “Emerson’s Debt to 
Nature,” “The Simple, Sane Life;’” Charles Malloy on “Em- 
erson’s Hymn to Nature,” “Emerson’s Indebtedness to the 
Bhagavad Gita,” “Emerson as Poet and Seer.” 

In 1896, in order to synthesize that part of the Green Acre 
Work, there was organized the Monsalvat School for the Com- 
parative Study of Religion, under the very able and successful 
direction of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, head of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. 

The fundamental aim of this school always has been, and 
will continue to be, to extend to the teachers of all the religious 
systems in the world a cordial invitation to present their 
views under the conditions of a fair field to all and favor to 
none. One restriction only is imposed—that no one shall 
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criticise anyone else—that everything said shall be construc- 
tive—in order that harmony and good feeling may be pre- 
served. The endeavor is made to secure the most capable rep- 
resentatives of the various faiths, and thus to provide a forum 
where all who will may hear them expounded from the living 
lips of the best qualified teachers. 

Among those who contributed prominently to the success 
and interest of the school during the season just past should 
be mentioned Dr. Fillmore Moore, who for a number of years 
after the death of Dr. Janes directed the work of the school 
with much success, and has for years charmed everyone with 
his delightful talks on that plain and simple living which can 
alone give opportunity for comprehensive and deep thinking; 
Mirza Abul Fazl of Persia, whose beautiful character and 
great learning have won all hearts for his expositions of the 
Persian Revelation; Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, Abul Fazl’s faith- 
ful and eloquent interpreter, the young nobleman of great 
talent and fine culture as well in the English language and 
literature as in Persian and Arabic, who has turned away from 
wealth and distinguished rank to the greater glory of serving, 
even though it be in poverty, his great spiritual teacher Abbas 
Effendi, the Master of Akka; Baba Bharati, who has brought 
to America a message from the very heart of India alive with 
local color,—who has moved many hearts by the fervor of his 
devotion to the Lord; and Swami Ram, a pure, beautiful and 
brilliant Hindu youth, who reaped from all who knew him a 
rich return of the affection which he freely lavished upon all. 

From the inception of Green Acre, music has received 
much attention there, and the weekly, and occasional special, 
musical entertainments have reached and maintained such a 
degree of excellence that the Green Acre School of Music is 
very highly known and esteemed. Miss Mary A. Burnham 
(now Mrs. Dr. Albert Moore) was its first director. She 
brought together and organized a large corps of very com- 


petent artists and her work was exceedingly successful, con- 
tinuing for six or seven years. Since Miss Burnham ceased 
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to direct the School Mr. Edward B. Kinney, the well-known 
organist and choir master of St. George’s Church, New York, 
has taken charge of the music during several seasons with 
great success and satisfaction to all who have attended his 
entertainments. On occasion at all times during the history 
of Green Acre assistance of the highest artistic worth has been 
rendered by the distinguished Prima Donna, Miss Emma 
Cecilia Thursby; Mr. Walter Bogert of New York has given 
most sympathetic and artistic interpretations of Wagner; and 
during the past season Mrs. Mary L. Lucas, of New York, 
has charmed everyone by her sweet and perfectly controlled 
voice and attractive manner. It is worthy of note that Mrs. 
Lucas came to Green Acre this season without expecting to 
participate publicly in any way. She not only took charge of 
the music for the season, when she saw that the need existed, 
but has arranged to spend her summers there in future, pur- 
chasing land for the erection of a cottage. Other friends of 
Green Acre as well as Mrs. Lucas have purchased near-by 
property this year, which points significantly to a growing 
appreciation. 

During all these years, from the inception of Green Acre 
to the present time, the word which has best expressed the 
ideal which has been constantly maintained is Unification—the 
perception of the agreements and likenesses between different 
races of men and different types of thought and development— 
the promotion of the spirit of Brotherhood and mutual help- 
fulness among all—the attainment of Peace, not merely in the 
technical sense of the absence of war, but in the real sense of 
the realization of the universal Oneness. 


Such was the intellectual ideal which was the raison d’étre 
of Green Acre’s appearance upon the stage of life, and of 
which the promulgation is still the purpose of its conferences; 
such is the work which has been done there on the intellectual 
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plane, and such the intellectual atmosphere which has devel- 
oped about it. 

Let us now turn to the third or spiritual correspondence of 
Green Acre with its human prototype. 

In man the intellectual powers may be represented by a 
pyramid with its apex toward the spiritual. The mind nor- 
mally cannot grasp or formulate the spiritual; yet by intense 
and prolonged concentration it may in time be made to reach 
it, when the spirit will bloom forth to the consciousness. Then 
it is found that the mind had created forms which were only 
analogues of spiritual realities, but still were analogues. So 
here, the mental conception which we have found at Green 
Acre is Unification. The spiritual reality to which this cor- 
responds is Love—that Divine purely spiritual love “of which 
the human passion is but the darkened and corrupted shadow, 
but which, searching, strenuous and pure, it is sometimes given 
to men to feel” ;—love as an energy of life which binds the 
whole universe into one whether it will or not—whether from 
the intellectual standpoint it is aware of it or not. That Divine 
love is selfless and limitless, but penetrating and searching; 
so irresistible in its power that it holds all things living in its 
tender embrace and adjusts every condition of their existence 
according to their highest needs; to which nothing is great 
and nothing small; which extends the same infinite care to the 
blade of grass, the microscopic insect and the highly evolved 
intellectual human being; upon whose infinite expanse every 
atom, every tiny infusorian, rests in that absolute security which 
only infinite tenderness and infinite power can ensure; which 
inspires the infinite and tender watchfulness which provides 
for every existing thing the conditions needed for its most 
rapid advancement and leads it with entire safety to the highest 
fruition of its nature, and ultimately to its assured heritage of 
absolute knowledge and bliss ; which never permits the affliction 


of living beings except as affliction 1s necessary to lead them 
higher, and as soon as they are able shows them the way to 
union with the Source of all love, the Lord of Love Himself. 
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It is in the manifestation of this love in the hearts of men, 
the realization of it as the one fact of all facts in the universe, 
and the radiation of its influence when realized, that I hope 
and expect to find the great future, the exalted mission, of 
Green Acre. There are indications,—there were developments 
during this last season which suggest—that Green Acre is a 
vital centre of spiritual force and may become a radiating 
point from which a vast regenerating influence may go forth. 
It is already a place of convocation for men and women who 
feel the intuition of spiritual life—whose hearts are good soil 
for the reception of the highest truth. If now it is to go for- 
ward and achieve its full success—if, indeed, it is to gain any 
measure of real success,—it must also become a conscious 
focus for those who have felt in their hearts that Divine Love, 
the pure efflux of spirit, of which he who has had but a glimpse 
knows there is nothing else in life to seek, while he who has 
gained a continuous consciousness of it knows that he has 
gained all that life has to offer ;—that this fire of love fed by 
the meeting of hearts—for when hearts meet light is radiated 
—may draw the fire from the ripe souls about, as many lamps 
are lit from a single flame;—that thus may grow a mighty 
conflagration which will break down all barriers and sweep 
through our beloved land from North td South and East to 
West, investing its dead religious forms with spiritual life, 
and bringing that spiritual regeneration which we must surely 
have if we are to be in any real sense the world-leaders which 
many of us now vainly fancy that we are. 


Green Acre has not reached the point where it is to-day, 
standing, as it seems to stand, upon the threshold of a great 
expansion—of a great development in its force and influence— 
without passing through a fiery crucible of purification. The 
part of the world in which we live is materialistic and utili- 
tarian to a degree which we can hardly realize until we com- 
pare it with other lands where the only ideal is spiritual and 
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the temporary life of the body is always regarded as subordinate 
to the unending life of the spirit. Because of this dense 
materialism no great ideal like that of Green Acre, based on 
a vision of spiritual reality, can come to birth among us with- 
out great pain and struggle. Miss Farmer’s experience has 
verified this evidently necessary resultant of the environment. 
When she made known her vision to her friends, she found 
many to praise and applaud, but not one among those pos- 
sessed of worldly means sufficiently moved to place a sub- 
stantial sacrifice upon the altar of conviction. She saw herself 
face to face with this situation—that her ideal could never be 
realized unless she sacrificed herself to sustain it; and to her 
imperishable honor be it said that not even for an instant did 
she hesitate. Realizing this fact one day while on the street, 
without returning home she proceeded directly to her bankers 
and made such arrangements with regard to her property that 
whatever drafts Green Acre should require might be met. It 
was therefore only by the intense selfless devotion of one 
woman to her clear vision of benefit to the race—a devotion 
persisted in against the earnest and prolonged protests and en- 
treaties of her financial advisers—that was possible that ad- 
vance from the crass materialism about it which Green Acre 
represents. 

The course which Miss Farmer so courageously adopted 
she has ever since maintained with unswerving courage and 
constancy. For a number of years the needs of Green Acre 
were liberally met at every point from her private purse. Firm 
in her invincible conviction that the Lord would in good time 
bring other of his servants to her aid, she saw her last dollar 
go to support her idolized cause without a murmur and with 
cheerful hope. Meanwhile her self-sacrificing devotion had 
gathered about her a group of friends whose united aid con- 
tinued her work. For years the only support of Green Acre, 
with one exception,* has been the irregular and unsolicited 
contributions which have come to Miss Farmer’s hands. 

However well established Green Acre has heretofore been 
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in fact when viewed from an absolute or transcendental stand- 
point—however certain it may have been that the spiritual 
forces which control and guide the destiny of mankind would 
eventually bring to it the succor needed to perpetuate its life, 
these later years have been to those who felt a vital interest in 
Green Acre, and especially to Miss Farmer, years of great 
trial, and frequently of sore perplexity and anxiety. And 
even when in times of comparative ease the life itself of the 
institution was not in danger, the means at Miss Farmer’s 
disposal, when compared with the avenues of useful work in 
support of her ideal which she saw opening about her, have 
been so inadequate that, in her expressive language, she has 
long felt that she was “tied hand and foot and whipped up 
to go.” 

Miss Farmer’s financial difficulties culminated in the Win- 
ter of 1903 and 1904 in the burning of her parental home, 
Bittersweet, a beautiful residence near Green Acre made pre- 
cious to her by many sacred memories, leaving her not only 
penniless but homeless—if, that is, this misfortune could ever 
occur to one possessed of so many devoted friends as Miss 
Farmer numbers. 

But the darkest hour is always just before the dawn. This 
season Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, of the New York City Board 
of Education, hitherto a stranger to Green Acre, but whose 
broad and ripe experience had fitted him to quickly grasp its 
value, having happened—humanly speaking, we well know 
that in reality there are no happenings or chances in life—to 
hear of Green Acre, stopped for a day’s visit on his way to 
a point further up the Maine coast. His day lengthened into 
something like a week, and the interest which he developed 
prompted a suggestion to Miss Farmer from his own experi- 
ence which has ushered in a new era for Green Acre. That 





* That exception is Colonel Francis Keefe, Miss Farmer’s brother by 
her parents’ adoption, whose sacrifices to Green Acre have been hardly 
second to those of Miss Farmer herself. 
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suggestion was that an association be formed, membership in 
which should be open to all friends of Green Acre willing to 
contribute to it annually, by which means could readily be 
secured a permanent, reliable and adequate support, indepen- 
dent of the life or activity of any particular individuals. This 
suggestion was acted upon in due course, and the present status 
of the Green Acre Fellowship, a rapidly growing organization 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine, with a 
membership at the present writing approximating two hundred 
and subscriptions for the current year sufficient in amount to 
assure a Green Acre season in the Summer of 1905, is the 
result of about two months’ work. Following the universal 
Green Acre precedent that all contributions should be wholly 
voluntary and unsolicited, the amount of membership dues 
has not been fixed, but left to the option of the subscriber. 
Membership in the association can therefore be secured by 
sending to the treasurer, Colonel Francis Keefe, of Eliot, 
Maine, a written application, accompanied by such a remittance 
as the means and interest of the applicant may suggest. 

It is hoped that the increase of the Fellowship membership 
may long continue the promise of the first months, assuring to 
Green Acre the generous and liberal support merited by its 
elevated character and aims, and justified by the many direc- 
tions in which its activities could legitimately and usefully ex- 
pand. Dr. Leipziger has earnestly declared that this member- 
ship ought to reach five thousand names. Green Acre indeed 
richly merits this measure of success. Let only each of its 
friends make it a point of duty to lend to it the sanction of his 
name and influence, and we may rationally hope that it will 
soon become a national—yes, a world—power for the education 
and elevation of men. 

I may add a word or two as to our plans for next year. 
The general lectures and musicals will be of the same high 
character, and probably given by much the same speakers and 
musical artists as in recent years. In the Monsalvat School 
for the Comparative Study of Religion it is expected that India 
will be represented during the entire season by the Hon. P. 
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Ramanathan, K.C., C.M.G., of Colombo. Mr. Ramanathan 
is of the Tamil (better known to us as the ancient Dravidian) 
race, which constitutes the chief population of South India 
and North Ceylon. He comes from the leading Tamil family 
of the island, was educated for the bar, was for many years 
the representative of his race in the legislative council of 
Ceylon, and is now the Solicitor General of the Crown. He 
is a man of sound culture in the learning of both the East and 
the West, and is, of course, a master of the English language. 

As a spiritual teacher he commands the profound reverence 
of many of the most intellectual and spiritual minded of his 
countrymen. I myself, while recently in Ceylon, had the 
rare privilege of receiving his instruction for upwards of a 
year, which I found to possess a most remarkable quality of 
illumination and power of inducing acquiescence and satisfac- 
tion in the mind. There is no doubt that his teachings embody 
the most cherished ideas of India—stand for all that is finest, 
noblest and purest in it. 

To us Westerners peculiar interest is given to Mr. 
Ramanathan and his teaching, by the fact that he has written 
exhaustive commentaries on the Christian Gospels of Matthew 
and John,* which set forth, in two large closely printed vol- 
umes, a comprehensive and harmonious interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus perfectly in accord with the doctrines of 
the Vedanta philosophy of India. A fact which indicates very 
impressively the high esteem in which Mr. Ramanathan is 
held among his people as a spiritual teacher, the cogency of his 
interpretation of these Western Scriptures, and the important 
results which will probably flow from his work, is that, since 
these commentaries appeared, orthodox pundits of India have, 
for the first time in history, been impressed with the value of 
these books as spiritual guides, and have actually undertaken 
to translate them, following Mr. Ramanathan’s interpretation, 
into the Indian vernaculars, that they may be carefully read 
and studied by the people of India. 





* These books can be procured of the publishers of this journal. 
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The coming of Mr. Ramanathan arouses a desire to make 
a special effort to reach in the treatment of other subjects the 
same high standard of excellence which he is sure to impart 
to his expositions of the Vedanta, and there is much to en- 
courage us to hope that this desire may be in good measure 
realized. 

There is now in this country, engaged in the execution 
of an artistic and scientific mission, a very distinguished citizen 
of Japan, one of the great world-authorities on art and thor- 
oughly versed in the religions and customs of Japan and China, 
Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo of Tokio. It is a great hope of those 
interested in the direction of Green Acre that Mr. Okakura 
may consent to reside with us next Summer and give a course 
of instruction on Confucianism and Taoism in their relation 
to life and art, which he is admirably qualified to do in the 
most perspicuous and thoroughly serviceable manner. These 
systems of thought are at present not understood in the West, 
nor is there to be found in Western literature material by the 
study of which an understanding of them can be gained. By 
giving us such an exposition, and afterwards putting it in 
permanently accessible form, Mr. Okakura would be doing a 
very substantial service to the entire world, in that he would 
thereby assist the West to understand the East, and thus facili- 
tate the rapprochement of these great hemispheres, which 
present events show to stand sadly in need of more perfect 
mutual understanding. Mr. Okakura has not yet given us a 
definite assurance that he will co-operate with us next season, 
but he has taken the matter under consideration and has given 
us much reason to hope that his decision will be favorable. 

The Persian Revelation (otherwise known by the regret- 
table appellations of Bahaism or Babism, terms which impose 
a limitation not merited by the broad and inclusive character 
of the Revelation) will be effectively and ably presented by 
Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, with regard to whom I have spoken 
above, and perhaps by another Persian teacher who may be 
sent from the headquarters of the faith at Akka for this pur- 
pose; as well as by Mr. Howard MacNutt, of New York, 
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whose scholarly, intuitive and earnest expositions of this beau- 
tiful Revelation have won the hearts of many hearers in past 
years. 

For the exposition of orthodox Christianity we have had 
the extreme good fortune to secure the assistance of so able, 
liberal and at the same time thoroughly representative a man 
as Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York City. President Hall, it will be 
remembered, during the Winter of 1902-1903, delivered in 
India the Barrows lectures; and the broad and generous spirit 
which he then evinced, as well as the whole-souled and charm- 
ing traits of character familiar to all who know him person- 
ally, ensure a treatment of this subject thoroughly in line with 
the ideals of Green Acre. 

We are also fortunate in securing the co-operation for next 
season of Rabbi Charles Fleischer, of Boston, by whom Juda- 
ism will be presented. Rabbi Fleischer’s great learning, broad 
sympathies and bright and energetic manner have made him 
many friends in Green Acre in the past. 

It is further proposed to parallel the treatment of these 
several religious systems with an exposition of Modern Science 
and its relations to spiritual life. Professor A. G. Dolbear 
of Tufts College, whose engaging and sympathetic addresses 
at Green Acre in past years have given such great pleasure and 
satisfaction to all who have been so fortunate as to hear them, 
has consented to take part in this exposition. President Stan- 
ley Hall of Clark University has expressed to me his warm 
sympathy with the Green Acre work and the great pleasure it 
would give him to co-operate in it, if his engagements will 
permit. He has taken the matter under consideration. It is 
also hoped that Green Acre’s old friends, Professor Brackett 
of Princeton and Professor Barker of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, may take part in this conference upon Science and 
its higher relations. 

It is proposed to perfect as far as possible the programme 
which I have outlined above, at an early date, and to lay it 
before various educational institutions during the coming 
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Winter, in the hope of thus attracting to Green Acre a body of 
serious students who are fitting themselves to influence the 
world precisely with regard to those matters which Green 
Acre has most at heart. 

This paper would not be complete without reference to the 
camp connected with Green Acre, in which those old Green 
Acre workers, Dr. and Mrs. Fillmore Moore, are delightfully 
demonstrating each Summer the principles of living which 
they synthesize under the term “Simple sane Life.” These 
principles are the working out of the propositions that wis- 
dom requires us to dispense with all the adjuncts of life which 
are not actually needed for health and comfort, and to live as 
nearly as possible under simple, natural conditions; since these 
unnecessary adjuncts encumber rather than assist us, fetter us, 
in fact, in the pursuit of what should be our real objects. There 
has been incorporated into this demonstration so much artistic 
simplicity, genuine beauty of adaptation and careful and skill- 
ful attention to real needs, that this camp has become a favorite 
abiding place of Green Acre people, of whom the numbers 
seeking its hospitality threaten to far surpass the ability of the 
genial and universally popular Dr. and Mrs. Moore to enter- 
tain. 

Nor can I omit to mention the very popular and successful 
School of Arts and Crafts conducted by Miss Frances H. 
Lyons; and the singularly attractive and inspiring instruction 
of Miss Ida C. Heffron in the Pedagogics of Art, accom- 
panied by her admirable lessons in free-hand drawing. 

I will conclude by saying that an arrangement has been 
made with the Editor of this journal for setting apart a certain 
space in each issue which will be devoted to the interests of 
Green Acre, and will contain so far as possible all the current 
Green Acre news, and from time to time the plans for Green 
Acre work, as these are formulated. If any persons who read 
this paper desire information regarding Green Acre in addi- 
tion to that which it contains, any inquiries which they may 
address to this journal will either receive the desired informa- 
tion direct or in the next following issue. 

















NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT: 
Or, 

THE ORDINANCES RELATING TO THE DOCTRINE 
THAT ALL VARIETIES OF LIFE ARE 
PHENOMENA IN SPIRITUAL 
BEING. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE ORIGINAL TAMIL AND 
COMMENTED UPON 


By Sri RAMANATHA OF SUKHASTAN. 





(Continued. ) 
TEXT. 


2. Pure Spiritual Being is Transcendent Spiritual Being 
(Atita Brahma), in which Power lies dormant. 


COMMENTARY. 


When Power lies dormant in Pure Spiritual Being, then is 
Pure Spiritual Being called transcendent Being. 

Pure Being is said to be transcendent because it lies beyond 
all phenomena. It does not transcend Power, since Power is 
as spiritual as Being, and is not to be separated from it. When 
all phenomena disappear from the noumenon or substrate, 
Power lapses into it, gets absorbed in it. 

This complete in-volution of Power into Being is witnessed 
in deep spiritual communion. The natural man thinks that his 
thoughts are himself; and the proof that he exists is said to be 
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that he thinks. “Cogito, ergo sum’ represents this belief. 
This is no doubt the experience of most people, but the best 
of human beings, called Sages, or the sanctified in spirit, do not 
think except at will, except when they wish to think. Those 
who try to live a moral life know the art of dismissing bad 
thoughts, but very few of them have practiced the art of dis- 
missing all thoughts, good as well as bad. The truth is that 
it is possible by due training and culture to isolate the spirit in 
man from all sense-impressions and thoughts, so as to cause it 
to stand alone, unspotted, immaculate, pure. When freed from 
all bonds of thought, which are fetters of flesh, the spirit is ob- 
served to be without bounds, limitless, absolutely pure. 

In this great spiritual experience, known as atma darSana, 
the fact of phenomena being different from the noumenon is 
established beyond doubt. This proof is not available to the 
unqualified man, whose entanglements in worldliness hold him 
in captivity to the flesh, but it is available to the mature spirit 
who, being depleted of the sense of “I’’ and “mine,” is broad 
in love and strong in faith and therefore qualified to profit by 
the instructions of those who know the art of lifting wholly the 
veil of thought which hangs before the throne of Infinite Love 
and Light. 

By means of the spiritual experience called 4tma darSana or 
kaivalya by Sages of India, and monogeneia or Jahid by West- 
ern Sages of old,* may be conceived the state of Atita Brahma 
when It exists with all Its Power involved within Itself. 
Knowledge of the transcendent Being in the deepest spiritual 
communion is certified by the sanctified, by those who have 
been cleansed of every trace of worldliness and who are there- 
fore said to have overcome the world. 

Having known in their own inmost bemg the Transcendent 
Lord called Atita Brahma, it is needless to seek to know Him 
elsewhere. Just as a man who has lived all his life in a thick 
jungle, on being led into a house sees the open space bounded 





* John 1, 14; Psalms of David xxii, 20. 
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by walls and roof, and on being told that the space so enclosed 
is a house, feels no need of seeing other open spaces in other 
enclosures to feel assured of the existence of space everywhere 
else, so the spirit which has been admitted into fellowship with 
God, in the arena of tts own being, knows also that everywhere 
He transcends phenomena. All spirits which have been thus 
sanctified certify to the existence of the transcending Deity, the 
Atita Brahma. The Veda and Jnana Sastras are full of rec- 
ords of such cases; and even at the present day, when civiliza- 
tion is so steeped in worldliness, suitable spirits have not been 
denied a chance of coming into contact with those who are in 
constant fellowship with the transcendent Deity, and learning 
from them the truth that within man’s body is the spirit called 
the Knower; that the Knower is different from his ministers, 
among whom are the thinker (manas), seer, hearer, breather, 
etc., as will be seen later on in this work; that the Knower may 
be isolated from all his ministers of knowledge and action and 
made to stand alone; that standing aloof from all that is made 
of flesh or earth, he becomes pure or sanctified; and that it is 
then and then only that he will be granted the unspeakable 
blessing of knowing the Infinite Immaculate Being who, tran- 
scending all phenomena, exists by Himself as peace absolute, 
with His Power involved in Him. 


TEXT. 


3. When Power being evolved becomes diffused throughout 
Pure Spiritual Being, Pure Spiritual Being, so pervaded by 
Power, which is then called Paradsakti (Supreme Power or 
Holy Spirit), is the Supreme Spiritual Being (Parabrahma). 


COMMENTARY. 


When Pure Spiritual Being is pervaded by Its own Power, 
It is said to be plenary enough for Grace, Its highest function. 
On Power being withdrawn from the centers in which it 
worked throughout the universe (like what we see in a person 
in deep sleep, when all his activities are withdrawn from the 
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faculties of thought and the senses), the Being of the universe 
becomes as still as the being of man in sleep. A mother’s love 
is in its full tide of good work not when she is asleep or in a 
revery, but when her mental power stands diffused throughout 
her being. Even so, the Grace or infinite Love of the Uni- 
versal Being is capable of flowing all through the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms yet to be created, only when 
He is pleased to make His Power pervade Himself in all di- 
rections. 

The source of everything is the Pure Spiritual Being called 
the Transcendent Brahma, but as no evolution can take place 
without the pervasion of Power, the Power-pervaded Spiritual 
Being is spoken of as para or supreme, referring to Its match- 
less and irresistible work of mercy of redeeming souls from the 
captivity of corruption (avidy4a). 


TEXT. 


4. From Power, hitherto unmarked by characteristics, ap- 
peared three phases or expressions of Being (gunas), called 
Peace (sattva or santa), Domination (rajas), and Disinte- 
gration (tamas). 

The pure peace phase (Suddha sattva guna) is also called 
Bliss-form Power (ananda ripa Sakti). 

The pure domination phase (Suddha rajas guna) is also 
called Life-form Power (Cit riipa Sakti). 

The pure disintegration phase (Suddha tamas guna) is also 
called Truth-form Power (sat riipa Sakti). 


COMMENTARY. 


The author now speaks of the Brahima gunas, not of the 
prakriti gunas or phases of Nature, which latter are referred 
to in sections 6 et seq. (p. 12.) 

Of the three phases of the Infinite, known as Peace, Dom- 
ination, and Disintegration, the disintegrating phase is said to 
be sat riipa or Truth-form, because all phenomena, being a 
series of changes from second to second, are not real. <A cloud, 
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a tree, or even this body of ours, as each has changed from what 
it was at ten o'clock to-day, has changed the next second. Phe- 
nomena are therefore said to be false. But the substrate or 
noumenon on which phenomena manifest themselves is un- 
changeable, everlasting. The Power which causes the false 
phenomena to fade away, which disintegrates them, and so en- 
ables intelligent beings to see the real, is deservedly said to be 
Truth-form (sat ripa). 

It is called tamas (from root tam, to cause to fade) be- 
cause it breaks up or destroys all phenomena. It is sat riipa 
because by the destruction of the false, the true, (sat)—tthe 
eternal unchangeable substrate,—is seen. 

Tamas was the first of the gunas to come from Spiritual 
Being. This is expressly declared in the Maitradyant Upan- 
tshad as follows: “In the beginning was tamas alone. It was 
in Paramatma, moved by whom, it differentiated itself. Then 
it became rajas. Then rajas, being moved, differentiated itself 
and became sattva.””* 

From tamas, or the Power of disintegration, appeared the 
Power called rajas, rajatva or domination, even as firmness of 
the body came from the fluidity of semen. 

Another name for domination is Self-luminousness (Cit 
riipa), by virtue of which Power the Infinite gives light and 
power to all things, and thus becomes the Guide, or Life of all 
life, while It is Itself independent of everything. Neither the 
senses, nor the faculties of thought and discrimination, nor 
the vital breaths, functioning in divers ways as digestion, nu- 
trition and the like, nor the faculty of procreation, can carry 
out their respective functions except for the domination phase, 
or rajas guna, or rajatva, of the Infinite. The Talavakara 
Upanishad declares,—“That which is not expressible by speech, 
but by which speech is expressed ; that which does not think Sy 
mind, but by which mind thinks; that which does not hear by 
the ear, but by which the ear hears; that which does not live by 





* Maitrayanst Upanishad, V. 2. 
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breath, but by which breath draws life; know That alone to be: 
Brahma.* 

Then lastly came, like rest from labor, sattva guna, or 
Peace-phase, called also Bliss-form Power, sweet beyond meas- 
ure. The sweetness of human joy, the sweetness of expression 
in a face, the sweetness of taste in fruits, are all reflections of 
the spiritual sweetness called Bliss (Ananda). 


* Talavakara Upanishad, I, 3-9. 





SENATOR HOAR’S GRACE. 


The Hon. George F. Hoar, though one of the worthiest 
of men, was unfortunately not a very good boy. He had been 
carefully reared by his parents in good old Puritanic style, 
and often merited pretty stern repressive treatment. On one 
of these occasions, while the sting was still rankling, it chanced 
to be his turn to say grace at the table at the next meal. Bow- 
ing his head reverently he began: 

“Thou preparest a table before us in the presence of our 
enemies.” 





SEMPITERNAL BEING. 


Everything in the universe, however transitory and varying 
may be its garb and its changes, has an external seed. Beyond 
all changes, is that which changeth not, and the vestiges of 
Nature conceal enternal Nature herself. Behind the qualities 
of a thing there must be an entity to which the qualities be- 
long: a thing cannot be all attributes—there must be a reality 
somewhere. 








PLATO ON EDUCATION. 
ALKIBIADES I. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Part [. 


LATO has paid a tribute to Sokrates by representing him 
as the principal personage in the Dialogues. We do not, 
however, see in him the familiar frequenter of the agora whom 
Xenophon has depicted, but a very different individuality. It 
seems to have been a practice of many ancient writers to avoid 
the appearance of speaking dogmatically by representing their 
peculiar sentiments as uttered by some noted personage. In 
this way Sokrates as we find him here is little else than a per- 
sonification employed by Plato in setting forth his doctrine. 
Many of the compositions, it will be observed, are distin- 
guished by the name of some individual who is represented as 
taking part in the discussion, or at least as affording a theme. In 
the dialogue known as “Alkibiades I,” the persons represented 
are Sokrates and Alkibiades, the philosopher and his favorite 
pupil, afterward distinguished in Athenian history. The 
young man was of illustrious descent, and, having lost his 
father in battle, had become the ward of Perikles, his uncle. 
He possessed most attractive personal qualities and rare abil- 
ity, and both he and Sokrates rescued each other from immi- 
nent peril on the field of battle. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that there was the affection between the two which 
individuals entertain who have encountered danger together. 
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Xenophon also declares that while Alkibiades was a follower 
of Sokrates his conduct was praiseworthy. But he had become 
likewise familiar with the Sophists, and the influence of their 
modes of teaching operated to weaken his confidence in moral 
principle. At this time, the standard in Greece and the East 
was deplorably low, as indeed the works of Plato indicate, and 
practices which in modern times are regarded as too abhorrent 
even to mention were then common, and seem actually to have 
had many defenders. Despite his profound esteem for the 
man, Alkibiades failed to imitate Sokrates in virtue and self- 
denial. 

The dialogue begins with an allusion to a general estrange- 
ment of his friends. Sokrates remarks it, as though to em- 
phasize his own fidelity, “I was the first of your admirers,” 
says he, “and when all the rest had ceased to be such, I alone 
did not withdraw myself.” He then explains that he had re- 
frained for many years from speaking to him because he had 
been divinely restrained, “The reason is from a demonian 
power,” says he, “and as it no longer offers opposition, I have 
come to you now.” 

It will be remembered that this recognition of a divine 
voice admonishing him constituted one of the accusations 
brought against Sokrates before the dikasts of Athens. He 
explained it in his Defense, as a certain divine and spiritual 
influence which sometimes held him back from a purpose. 
When the father of Theages brings his son to him to be in- 
structed, Sokrates names the several branches of learning and 
recommends him to apply to distinguished teachers, as he 
himself was not a scholar. The young man protests against 
being put off in this way. He had observed that others who 
knew nothing before they associated with Sokrates, had be- 
come in a very little time better than those to whom they had 
before been inferior and he desired to become such as they 
were. 

To this appeal Sokrates responds by telling of his peculiar 
guidance, “There is by a divine allotment,” says he, “‘a certain 
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demonian power that has accompanied me from when I was 
a child. It is a voice which, when it is perceived, always sig- 
nifies to me that I shall relinquish what I am about to do; but 
it never at any time prompts me. And if any one of my friends 
suggests anything to me, and the voice is perceived, it dis- 
suades me from that very thing and will not suffer me to do it.” 

In this significant statement is found the germ and vital 
principle of the Platonic teaching. It was the aim and pur- 
pose of the philosophic discipline to exalt man to God, and this 
is effected by the revealing of the divinity in the human soul. 
There can be no speaking of God perceptible except to a being 
of kindred nature to apprehend its purport. The first lesson 
in philosophy and true spiritual experience accordingly incul- 
cates this fact as the initial truth to which all other truths are 
sequences. 

Apuleius tells why Sokrates was never prompted to action 
by his monitor, but only restrained. He was exceedingly 
perfect in his nature and moral quality, and did not stand in 
need of such impelling, although he sometimes required to be 
forbidden when there was danger in anything which he was 
contemplating to do. When he was thus admonished, he was 
enabled to use precaution, and would desist from his purpose, 
perhaps to resume it at a subsequent period, or to enter upon 
it in some other way. 

It is not to be supposed that such a monitor would exhibit 
any extraordinary display. There is some analogy presented 
in the story of the Hebrew prophet, Elijah. When he was at 
the mystic cave of Horeb, it is recorded that “a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains and shivered the rocks, but 
the Lord was not in the wind; and after the wind, an earth- 
quake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the 
earthquake, a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; and after 
the fire, a still small voice.” Then the prophet, covering his 
face with his robe, went forth to receive the communication. 

Very similar to this was this perception of a voice to 
Sokrates. The writer of the book of Deuteronomy appears to 
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have given the proper explanation. ‘The word is not in the sky 
above, nor beyond the sea,” he declares, “but it is very near—in 
thy mouth, in thy heart and in thy hands.” It is not speech or 
desire, but a divine something far superior to both, and nearer 
than thought itself. It may be asked whether it is subjective 
or objective, whether it is uttered in the heart or into the heart. 
To answer this intelligently, it is necessary to know both God 
and man. From one point of view the divine sign and voice 
may seem to originate with the individual; from another they 
are seen to be from above. 

In this dialogue the ambitions are described and some of 
the unworthy actions vaguely suggested, which marked the 
career of Alkibiades. He was beautiful in person, of noble 
family, and wealthy. Boasting of these advantages he acted 
as a lord over his admirers, treating them as his vassals and 
subordinates. He was not yet twenty years old at the 
time of this supposed conversation, yet he had proposed to 
take an active part in public affairs, and even aspired to honors 
greater than those enjoyed by Perikles, his uncle and guardian. 
He would be master in the commonwealth, and likewise over 
the other Greeks, and even thought to rule foreign peoples, like 
Cyrus and Xerxes of Persia. 

Sokrates now interrogates him as to his fitness for what he 
is contemplating. Alkibiades is obliged to acknowledge that he 
has only received instruction in the common branches of ele- 
mentary learning; and that in relation to such arts as house- 
building, divination, medicine, shipbuilding, he is unable to 
say anything. Sokrates then asks concerning his conceptions 
of justice. What master had taught him how to distinguish 
what was just and what was not? Alkibiades attempts to as- 
sert that he could know by other means than that. Sokrates, 
however, presses the matter closely and he replies that he 
presumes that he learned it from the people. But he is then 
asked how those could teach who did not know it themselves. 
Upon questions of justice and injustice the people differed, 
Alkibiades admits. Sokrates reminds him that he was contem- 
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plating to go to a public assembly to advise the Athenians and 
to counsel them upon a matter of which he himself knew noth- 
ing. But, pleads Alkibiades, they seldom deliberate whether 
things are just or unjust, but look to what will be most pro- 
motive of their interests; hence he inferred that justice and 
interest are not the same. Sokrates challenges him to prove 
that what is just is sometimes not a person’s interest. After 
being crowded to several crude and contradictory statements, 
Alkibiades is compelled to give answers which include both 
views ; that some honorable actions are evil and yet that noth- 
ing is evil so far as it is honorable. He is then led to the con- 
fession that he really does not know that of which he had 
been so confident, and that ignorance, when it relates to things 
of the greatest moment, is then most mischievous and disgrace- 
ful. If he were to be sailing in a vessel, he would commit the 
steering of it to an instructed pilot, yet he was now rushing 
to take part in affairs of State before he had been taught at all. 

Those who managed the affairs of the State, Sokrates re- 
marks, were also ignorant, except a few, perhaps Perikles. At 
this, Alkibiades calls to notice that Perikles was said to have 
become wise through intercourse with wise men. But he fails 
to show any one, who became wise by associating with Perikles. 
Even his own sons were not wise. Sokrates then describes 
the pains taken to instruct and educate the Kings of Lacedzemon 
and the royal princes of Persia, against whom Alkibiades 
proposed to contend. He could not be superior to them except 
by application and skill. “Be persuaded by me,” Sokrates adds, 
“and by the inscription on the temple at Delphi: ‘Know thy- 
self.’ ” 

Alkibiades asking to whom to apply to be his preceptor, 
Sokrates replies: “My guardian is better and wiser than Peri- 
kles, who is yours. He is the deity that did not let me talk with 
you before to-day. Trusting to him, your epiphany and man- 
ifestation will be through none other than myself.” 

The discourse sets forth the fact that we all must learn, 
that of ourselves, although we may be confident and think 
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ourselves wise, we know nothing that we ought to know. 
One must learn from those who are better and wiser than him- 
self. The first stage in this wisdom is to perceive one’s own 
ignorance. Sokrates does not propose himself as a guide to 
Alkibiades as being more skilled and experienced, but because 
he had a divine guardian to admonish him. He presently asks: 
“Does it happen to be an easy thing to know one’s self; or is 
it a difficult matter, and not for every one?” 





HARVEST AND AFTER. 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS. 


Harvest is past and summer is ended, 
And yet,— 
Brown, birth-wearied fields with wealth are encumbered, 
And yet, 
Not yet, O Lord, are we saved! 


Soft lies the sunlight on bare autumn branches, 
And yet,— 
Hush and content claim fast all the hillsides, 
And yet, 
Can it be, O Lord, we’re unsaved ? 


Nay!—for Thy grace that broods o’er the hillsides 
Is yet, 
Is yet lavished as free to foster our spirits ; 
And now, 
Harvest a-past and summer thus ended, 
Now, O Lord, are we saved! 
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Note. I had a friend, a physician, a man of considerable attainments, 
as a student of philosophy and in scientific research, as well as in the 
actual practice of his profession. He was known to all as a man of a 
decidedly analytic trend of thought, and as singularly practical in his 
ideas and methods. When he passed away, after a long and useful life, 
many years of which had been spent in New York, where he was much 
loved for his goodness and admired for his wisdom, there was sent to 
me a package containing the manuscript of the following pages. I publish 
it here as an illustration, not without interest, of a peculiar phase of 
psychological development; for no one, even among his most intimate 
friends, ever suspected the matter of fact and eminently practical Doctor 
Ellis of being a dreamer. The most curiously interesting feature of thé 
development referred to, is the fact that certain other pages tied up with 
the manuscript furnish proof that the learned Doctor really believed the 
incidents related by him to have been his own actual experiences in former 
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MY FORMER LIVES. 


(Continued. ) 


WAS very fond of horses. To me those docile creatures 

with their great, deep, intelligent eyes were not only things 
to use, but were real friends to be trusted and loved. So I 
was nothing loth to care for them, but the rather I enjoyed 
rubbing them down and feeding them and making them ready 
for my master to ride, and doing all those things for them which 
others thought themselves too great to do. The horses never 
grew angry and struck me, nor let me go hungry and without 
a bed. When my master in his drunken anger kicked me out 
of his tent because he had stumbled over his saddle, which was 
in its proper place, | went to where Chincha was tied to the 


great wagon and curling up by her warm flank I slept soundly 
until morning. 
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I did not spend a happy childhood among the Mongols of 
Tartary. My earliest remembrance of them was of holding the 
bridle for a great bearded and rough voiced soldier, while he 
gave orders for the loading of his fine draperies and wearing 
apparel, and his women—all his booty from a robber raid into 
the beautiful mountain country where I was born. I, too, was 
a part of that booty, but being a boy and fond of horses, I 
might escape being a slave by becoming a soldier—a butcher. 

Now we were moving to new pasture lands, and my master 
and his men were off on another robber raid against their 
neighbors. 

My fondness for horses led me always to seek that part of 
the camp where they were kept. In this way I became famil- 
iar with all their needs and care, as well as their own habits 
and dispositions. It soon became known that I could handle 
and control even the restless and fiery ones that soldiers in 
their ignorance called “vicious.” After I had tamed the black 
stallion “Tambril,” the leader of the wild herd, Genghis Khan 
himself sent and commanded my presence at the big tent. As 
he had also ordered that Tambril be brought at the same time, 
I rode him straight up to the tent and dismounted only when 
we had come to the very door. The great fierce Genghis Khan 
would have been angry and severe with any one guilty of such 
presumption, but when he saw me riding Tambril, he was so 
astonished that he forgot to be angry. From that day he put 
me in charge of his own horses, and that was how I first met 
and knew and loved my Chincha. What a beautiful creature 
was Chincha! She carried me many leagues and shared storm 
and sunshine, march and camp, and even food with me. She 
was always faithful, always devoted, always ready. She was 
more than servant: she was comrade. 

We had crossed wide billowy expanses of prairie and had 
come to the woodland and the river. Here were fertile culti- 
vated fields, with flowers and fruits and grain for Chincha. 

Here were villages, and a few marches farther, on the other 
side of the great plain, nearer the mountains, was the great city, 
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and Mohammed’s Army. There was to be a great battle, and, 
as Tambril had become the battle horse of the great Genghis 
Kahn, I had become a soldier and was to ride Chincha into 
battle and so gain a share in the spoils when the Moslems were 
defeated. 

The great battle was fought on the open plain. All day 
long we fought until, as the sun went down, Mohammed’s 
Army drew slowly away toward the city and at night retired 
within its walls, leaving us victors of the field. My first care 
was Chincha. I examined her closely, jealously searching for 
the slightest scratch or hurt. I marvelled that I found none. 
She had borne me with a glad rush in the first charge, and had 
used the intelligence of a trained soldier in turning this way 
and that as need arose, to give me the least advantage over my 
opponent. I let the bridle fall and fought with both hands for 
she needed no guiding. As I fought so desperately she seemed 
to know and understand that I was thinking of the spoils and 
the riches I should win and of the gay caparison and rich trap- 
pings I would deck her with, and the grain and the salt for her. 
She had come through the fight all unhurt. I watered her 
and fed her and rubbed her until her brown hair was clean and 
smooth, and then, together, we laid on an old tent flap and 
slept. 

The next day the siege of the city began and was pressed 
on for three weeks until the town was taken, all but the citadel 
itself. The defeated soldiers were marched outside of the 
ruined walls and slaughtered. The women and children were 
sent back to the camp to become slaves and servants just as I 
had been twelve years before. The town was given over to 
the soldiers for pillige, and much rich booty was taken. There 
were large stores of robes and cloth rugs, of bridles and saddles 
studded with gold, fine and delicate fabrics for ladies, with rings 
and jewels and dainty foot gear, for these Mohammedan ladies 
were very sumptuous in their adornment, and their apparel and 
trinkets would be very pleasing to our Mongol women folk. 

The citadel remained untaken and Genghis Khan offered a 
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talent of gold and half the booty found therein to him who 
would first find an entrance. For another week the siege was 
kept up night and day, until only the brave governor of the 
town and his wife and twenty soldiers were left, and still we 
had found no way of entering the citadel. The governor’s wife 
fought as bravely and as fiercely as did he, and, as but one 
narrow causeway permitted any approach to the high wall, the 
few held us at bay. One day in riding Chincha around the 
base of the great rock on which the citadel was builded, at a 
certain point she refused to pass a peculiar rock lying near the 
pathway which, on dismounting and examining, I found had 
been rolled down upon and nearly concealed a crevice in the 
rocky hill. A luckless soldier had been caught and crushed 
between the rock and the wall of the crevice and held there. 
He was long dead and the putrid odor had stopped Chincha. 
I, with the assistance of two soldiers who followed me, rolled 
away the stone, and finding that we had opened a secret pas- 
sage way, we entered and climbed a long series of stone steps 
into the very heart of the citadel where the governor was mak- 
ing his stubborn defense. He was hurling stones down upon 
our soldiers, his wife and a few soldiers breaking and bringing 
the rocks to him. We drew our curved swords and forced 
them over the walls into the very arms of the Mongol host. 
And so I won the talent of gold and half the store concealed in 
the citadel, whatever it might be. It was a prince’s ransom. 
Gold and jewels and silver and silks and precious oils and per- 
fumes, which had all been gathered here as in a final place of 
safety. 

After all the booty had been gathered, Genghis Khan or- 
dered me to transport his share and mine, back to the great 
camp on the Tartar Plain. For this I had a guard of a hun- 
dred men well armed and mounted on fleet horses. The price- 
less jewels I kept on my own person. I rode Chincha. The 
beasts were heavily laden and so we traveled slowly. When 
we were fifteen days journey from the city, I dismissed the 
guards, sending them back to the army, and continued with 
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the treasure accompanied only by the slaves who led the camels 
bearing our precious freight. As I journeyed I said to myself 
“Why not turn to the southward and sell all this to the mer- 
chants, and so escape with riches and return to the mountains 
where I was born, and whence I have been cruelly dragged by 
the hordes of this same Genghis Kahn. The bones of my par- 
ents were whitening there and as the Mongols have abandoned 
the land as not worth the holding, I should be safe from their 
vengeance.” This I determined to do. 

Genghis Kahn, occupied with the war, would not for months 
know that I had proved faithless, and if he should, there were 
numerous bands of robbers on the wide prairies and how could 
he know but that I had fallen a victim to some of them? 

In a year J had disposed of all of the goods, and had re- 
ceived for them gold and jewels, and with two trusty slaves 
I started for the shores of the Sea of Aral. Our route led us 
across the great highlands and prairies between the city of 
Bokhara and the great home camp of Genghis Kahn. 

I traveled as rapidly as possible but was impeded by the sup- 
plies necessary to so long a journey over so wild acountry. I 
had also to carefully avoid all camps, lest I be apprehended by 
some of the Tributaries of the Great Mongol chief. 

Early one morning I came suddenly upon a small party of 
horsemen, one of whom rode a black stallion of enorinous size. 
On seeing us they made a sign of parley, but I dared not meet 
them, for I knew the black horse was Tambril and the rider no 
less than Genghis Kahn himself on a hunting trip as he was 
returning from the war. The main body of his army must be 
within a few leagues. Chincha was fleet and my only chance 
for safety lay in flight, and my only hope in her swiftness and 
endurance. I ordered the slaves to approach the chief and his 
party, hoping thus to divert them from me while I dashed 
away from them. But the chief had recognized Chincha and 
her rider and gave chase. Chincha, nimble of foot and quick 
of eye and firm of muscle, quickly widened the distance be- 
tween us and the black stallion with his big rider. 
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All would have gone well but as I turned to look at the 
pursuer, a long silken scarf into which I had sewn some of the 
largest gems, to keep for myself, fell, and becoming entangled 
about Chincha’s feet, threw her violently, breaking her fore- 
leg, and so leaving me at the mercy of the great swinging 
scimeter which the next moment crashed through me, cutting 
off all hope of escape and preventing my restoring to Genghis 
Khan what my avarice had stolen from his greed. 

And so Chincha and I were not parted even in death. 


(To be continued.) 


LIGHTING THE LAMP. 


“The Spirit of Man is the Candle of the Lord.” 

Zoroaster was once approached by a well dressed person, 
who said: “Teach me wisdom.” 

Asking the man to follow, Zoroaster led him into his hut. 
There he gave him a lighted lamp and said: “Ignite this other 
lamp which stands before you.”’ The man tried several times to 
light it, but in vain. After carefully examining the lamp, he 
turned to Zoroaster and said: “Why the wick will not light 
because there is no oil, but only water in the lamp.” Zoroaster 
replied: “Then pour out the water and put in oil.” The man 
did as he was bid, and tried again, but failed for the wick 
was still soaked with water. “Dry the wick,” said Zoroaster. 
The man did so and then found it easy to ignite the lamp. 
“Now farewell,” said Zoroaster, “I have satisfied your wish 
that I should teach you wisdom.” 

At this statement the seeker for wisdom expressed dissatis- 
faction, whereupon the wise man continued, “You are the 
lamp which refused to be ignited, but if you produce in your- 
self the right condition, then the Light of Wisdom will be 
lighted within you.” 
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(Concluded. ) 


O stock and bond operator in New York was bigger, fatter 
or better-natured than Dan Crippen. His large, plump 
face, always smoothly shaved and smiling, looked innocent 
and guileless as that of a baby, and the unsophisticated were 
apt to wonder how he could ever hold his own among the very 
shrewd persons by whom he was surrounded. But the shrewd 
persons voiced the experience of years when they declared 
Dan “a very hard proposition” and affirmed his ample ability 
to hold not only “his own,” but other people’s own also. In 
his oily, slow-going, easy fashion, he generally managed to get 
things about as he would wish to have them, and those who 
ran counter to him were apt to find therein matter for reminis- 
cent regret. But he never hurried himself, even to get square 
with an enemy, nor would he allow either the making or the 
losing of a fortune to spoil his dinner. 

The meal ended and cigars lighted, Mr. Crippen resigned 
himself to the inevitable and told his guest to “fire away with 
the story.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a story in point of length—simply that 
Joe Semilte is selling us out.” 

“If you say so, I take it for granted you know. But it’s 
a pretty serious thing to say.” 

“He has given an order to Scollet, of Scollet & Crimp, to 
sell fifteen thousand shares of P. X. & Q.; or, at least, if he 
hasn’t given the order yet, he will.” 
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The placid big man looked as if he hardly understood how 
his friend could speak so positively of another’s intentions. 

“But,” continued Mr. Harding, “isn’t it a sickening illus- 
tration of what humanity has come to, that three men can’t 
go together into a little pool like this on P. X. & Q. without one 
of them proving a traitor and trying to sell out his associates ?” 

“The percentage of unreliability would seem to have risen 
from 8 1-3 at the commencement of the Christian Era to 33 I-3 
now. At that rate, in a few hundred years more, every man 
will be picking his own pockets.”’ 

“Away with your fantastic speculations, Dan. Come 
down to business. Let us settle now what we will do with 
that rascal to-morrow; whether we will smash the pool our- 
selves or set a trap for him.” 

“Oh! The latter, by all means. We have gathered in 
about all the P. X. & Q. preferred that is likely to come on 
the market, excepting perhaps some three or four thousand 
floating shares. If he sells fifteen thousand, he will have to 
borrow of our broker to make his deliveries. And if we give 
the order not to lend a share, Joseph will be in a hole. We 
will have taken all he offered, and demand the stock.”’ 

“Tt is easy to predict his end.” 


The Widow Blakely was already entertaining at dinner 
Mr. Jonas Warder, a rich old bachelor who had been so long 
teetering on the edge of a proposal that she had almost lost 
patience with him, when a scared-looking servant whispered 
to her that “a strange leddy, who wouldn't give no name,” had 
forced her way into the parlor, “and said she’d see you right 
quick, Ma’am, or know the reason for why not.” 

How exasperating it was! No doubt some foolish friend 
with a crude idea of practical joking had come, uninvited, to 
dine with her, and thought that sort of performance funny. 
And, of course, her pernicious inspiration must occur just when 
Mr. Warder looked as if he had made up his mind, at last, 
to propose. A woman like that ought to be branded. But, 
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in good society, one learns to take very bitter medicine with a 
smile, so Mrs. Blakely gracefully begged to be excused for a 
few moments and went to the parlor, giving no outward sign 
of her great annoyance. 

“Mrs. Harding!’ she exclaimed, in surprise, at sight of 
one she could not imagine intending any joke. 

“Since you recognize me so readily,” replied the visitor 
grimly, “you will, no doubt, find it equally easy to understand 
why I am here.” 

“T do not. Unless it is that you have come to dine with 
me.” 

“T fancy my family is already more than sufficiently repre- 
sented at your table.” 

“T certainly do not understand you. Pray to what am I 
indebted for the honor of this visit ?” 

“T have come to take my husband away from you.” 

“Your husband! Take him from me! Why, woman, 
what is the matter with you? What have I to do with your 
husband? I have not even seen him on the street in a 
month.” 

“You need not try to deceive me. I know him, and I un- 
derstand you, smart as you think yourself. You cannot pull 
the wool over my eyes. How dare you stand up before me like 
that, when I know you are hiding him in this house at this 
very moment. But I shall have him out, even if I have to call 
the police to aid me.” 

The enraged woman’s shrill voice had grown louder and 
louder, as her excitement increased, until Mrs. Blakely—who 
was at first fairly paralyzed by astonishment—became fright- 
ened, and, dreading that her scandalous vociferations might 
reach the ears of Mr. Warder, in the near-by dining room, 
begged her to speak more moderately—‘“Please! Please! 
Don’t shriek so!’ she pleaded. “I have company to dinner 
and cannot spare time now to convince you of your error. 
Come to-morrow and you will do me the justice you cannot in 
your present excited state.” 
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“To-morrow! No. You cannot get rid of me in that way. 
I know who your ‘company’ is and I mean to take him home 
with me. Haven’t I seen you drinking wine together? Think 
of it! He is old enough to be your father.” 

A pale, horrified face, the face of Mr. Jonas Warder, 
showed itself for an instant between the portiéres dividing mid- 
way the long parlor, then vanished, and the scurrying of hasty 
feet in the hallway outside, and the cautious closing of the 
front door, told the story of his flight. Both women had 
caught sight of him, the elder, with a disquieting consciousness 
of having made a mistake, at least in her guess at the widow’s 
‘company’ ; the younger, with a feeling nearly akin to despera- 
tion. 

“Out of my house!” cried little Mrs. Blakely. “You wicked 
mendacious old thing. If there is law to punish willful slander 
I will be revenged for the mischief you have done to me this 
day.”’ 

Mrs. Harding fled. Safely ensconced in her carriage, on 
her way home, the threatened prosecution for slander terrified 
her more and more. How could she ever cite, as the only 
authority for her accusations, the Father of Lies, whose dia- 
bolic art had made it so plain to her? And, even if she did 
tell it, would she be believed? Some satisfaction she could 
get from what she would say to John, but not much, for, as 
she knew by experience, he would simply, if he thought it 
worth while, utter one emphatic, sweeping denial, and care 
nothing whether she accepted it or not. He had even been 


capable of going to sleep, many a time, while she was still 
talking to him. 


The evening brought some excitement to poor Libby also, 
but of a comparatively negative and colorless sort, that only 
made her unhappy and afforded no compensating assurance of 
misery to anybody else. Jack Leslie, to whom she was en- 
gaged, called, but she refused to see him. The crystal ball, 
she said to herself, had revealed what a perfidious monster he 
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was, and she would never see him again. That she had defi- 
nitely settled with herself before he was announced. If her 
head had not ached so badly, she would have bundled together 
his letters, portrait, engagement ring, etc.; and if crying had 
not reddened her eyes and swollen her nose, she would have 
given them to him, personally, in scornful silence. No matter; 
they could just as well go by mail and she would not see him 
at all. That would be better. But within five minutes after 
he had gone away, the idea occurred to her that he would gq 
straight to that hateful Madge Howell. However, it was too 
late to recall him, so all she could do was to cry some more. 
Then she fell asleep. When she awoke and went out from 
her room to learn the time, her watch having run down or for 
some other reason stopped, as women’s watches have a habit 
of doing, there were voices, rather loud ones, too, in the par- 
lor. Both papa and mamma had got home and the latter was 
freeing her mind. Just what it was that she was exercised 
about Libby did not hear enough to understand, but it was 
probably her health, for papa said very clearly, as he opened 
the parlor door, “I'll have Dr. Goodall come up and see whether 
your case is some sort of paresis, or merely simple bile.” 
ITT. 

The three chains of circumstances started on that eventful 
evening did not lack added links in the next few days. Libby’s 
engagement with Jack was abruptly broken off and all his let- 
ters and presents were returned without explanation and ac- 
companied only by a coldly formal note requesting in ex- 
change all she had given, or written, to him. He tried in vain 
to see her, and then, as ill luck ordained it, besought Madge 
Howell, as a mutual friend, to intercede for him. That seemed 
to dispose of any possible last chance he might have had. The 
two girls quarrelled and each said to the other all the mean 
things she could think of—and the gentlest maids have active 
minds in such exercise when another, whom they both lke, 
is the subject of contention. 

The Widow Blakely was as good as her word, for her law- 
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yer promptly served upon Mrs. Harding the preliminary papers 
in a civil suit for damages. Legal proceedings of any kind 
were a terror to Mrs. Harding, and as she had sense enough 
to realize how weak must be her defense against this action, 
and thought of what John would say when he came to know 
of it, she almost went into hysterics. Every morning when 
he took up his daily newspaper at the breakfast table she shud- 
dered with fear that he might see some mention of that dreadful 
suit; every evening when he came home to dinner, she trembled 
with apprehension that he might in some way have heard of it 
during the day. That he must, eventually, know of it and 
that she should tell him in time for the retaining of a lawyer, 
she was well aware, but her courage was not sufficient for a 
confession. Indeed, it sometimes seemed to her that the whole 
affair was a hideous nightmare, from which she might awake, 
instead of an unjust infliction upon so good a woman as she 
knew herself to be; one so sinless, and so indefatigable in noting 
and reproving the sins of others. 

Much of that worry she might have spared herself, had not 
her thoughts been so wholly selfish, for it was not hard to see 
that at this time John had troubles of his own to occupy 
his attention. It is very wearing on the nerves to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for an anticipated attack upon one’s fort- 
une or life, to maintain an attitude of suspense and expectancy 
toward somebody who persists in doing nothing. But that 
was precisely the position of the partners, Crippen and Hard- 
ing, in that worrying pool on P. X. & Q. R. R. stock (p’i’d). 
From ten o’clock until three, daily, they held themselves in 
readiness to meet Joe Semilte’s treachery. Then they guessed 
and debated why his coup had been postponed. The real rea- 
son why it had not come off—that no purpose of the sort had 
ever entered Joe’s head—did not once occur to them, for John 
Harding “believed what he had seen with his own eyes,” and 
Dan Crippen never troubled himself to question what John 
affirmed. Every afternoon their confab ended with—“‘Well, 
we'll see what he does to-morrow” ; and that, so far as Crippen 
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was concerned, disposed of the matter until the morrow, but 
Harding continued rolling it around in his mind, and, as a 
rule, took a peep into the crystal ball. What he saw there did 
not soothe him, for, after visions of Joe Semilte’s suspicious 
conferences with various brokers had become monotonous, his 
trusted friend, Crippen, took to appearing, with Joe or others, 
plotting to sell him out. Every man he had ever quarrelled 
with in Wall Street he saw was in the conspiracy against him. 
His suspicions became so virulent that after confidence in 
everybody and everything else about him had melted away, he 
even began to entertain floating doubts of the absolute good 
faith of the crystal ball. 

The affairs of the Harding family were thus in most vex- 
atious plight and promising of worse to come—except for 
Libby, who knew her woe complete—when a letter from brother 
Harry, who was a tea-buyer in Hong-Kong, cast a little light 
upon the situation. He wrote to his sister: 

“T have something serious to tell you about the crystal ball 
I sent by last steamer. Believe me when I say I am thoroughly 
in earnest, not treating you to any imaginings of my own, but 
repeating what I learn from a very wise and good man, for 
whom I have a great respect, even if he does wear a pig-tail. 
Crystals, he says, are as a rule simply aids to self-induced 
trance, in which the mind, free from corporeal limitations, ap- 
prehends, as objective manifestations, what are truly but sub- 
jective impressions, the illusive products of errant thought and 
wayward emotion. Trained seers may direct and control their 
trance perceptions, but other persons cannot. But the crystal 
that I sent to you possesses exceptional occult properties justi- 
fying the title “The Mirror of the Soul,” by which it has been 
rather famous both in Japan and here. For very many years 
it was the property of an aged Buddhist monk. Some say he 
infused into it his personal magnetism; others, that his soul, 
since his corporeal death, is near it. Believe either, both or 
neither, as you please, here are demonstrable facts in no degree 
dependent upon belief. 
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“If one who gazes into this crystal has a pure soul, clear 
of offense toward all created things, harboring no suspicion, 
guile, envy, hatred, or other unworthy feeling towards any one, 
he will see nothing but light in the pellucid sphere. Even 
though he should stare into its depths for weeks, no pictures 
would appear to him. But if there is a stain upon his mind, 
this mirror will quickly reflect it in visions that encourage and 
stimulate the evil tendencies in the mind already, inspiring such 
ideas, and prompting such deeds, as will in their outcome 
bring inevitable retribution. Whether in the crystal or the 
mind, the illusive pictures limned are cunningly made up, as if 
by a demon’s art, from just such selections of vague doubts, 
cowardly fears, mean jealousies, corroding hates, base passions 
and unconscious memories in the gazer’s mind, as will make 
them convincingly real and betray him to grievous errors. 
Happy is he, or she, who can see nothing but pure light in “The 
Mirror of the Soul.’ ” 

Libby read that letter aloud, in a family council, on the 
evening of its arrival, and three faces expressive of shame and 
penitence, cast furtive glances of mute confession at each other. 

Mrs. Harding was quickest in recovery of her normal self. 
“T always knew there was a devil in that thing,” she exclaimed 
bitterly. 

“Well; Pll exorcise him with an axe,” replied her husband, 
springing up with destructive intent gleaming in his eyes. 

“Mercy! No! John!” cried his wife. “Don’t do that. 
It’s worth two thousand dollars. Sell it—devil and all—to 
somebody else.” 

“No,” interposed Libby firmly. “It is mine. Harry sent 
it to me. And I protest against its being either destroyed or 
sold. We need it ourselves. We will keep it until we can see 
nothing in it but the light. Not a devil, but an angel in- 
habits it, and he has shown to us only the reflections of our 
own hearts. The good old Buddhist monk meant it to warn 


and chasten, not to betray and harm. Its mission is love and 
peace.” 
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“T believe you are right, Libby,” said Mr. Harding, after a 
few moments of reflection. “The crystal ball shall remain 
where it is. That our ignorance has enabled it to prompt us 
to the doing of some foolish and mischievous things it will 
be useless for us to attempt denying to each other. I own up 
‘guilty,’ frankly; and I know you are also, Eliza, whether you 
own up or not. Your tears are also a confession of guilt, 
Libby. I don’t ask what you two have been doing. It would 
do me no good to know. I shall try to straighten out my 
personal account, and advise you to do the same. Go to who- 
ever you have wronged, in thought or deed, state the facts 
honestly and right yourselves, as I shall before I sleep to-night.” 

Ere the week ended, Libby wore her engagement ring again 
and was happy. Mrs. Harding having confessed to Mr. War- 
der how wrong she had been, that timid gentleman renewed 
his allegiance to the Widow Blakely and the dreaded suit was 
quashed. Mr. Harding made due amends to his partners in 
the pool and was readily forgiven. Quickly as the evil 
incitements wrought by the illusive visions had blighted peace 
and happiness, the melting away of their malefic influence was 
even more rapid, under the magic of kindness and truth. 

Still “The Mirror of the Soul’ rests in its gloomy cell, but, 
so far as the Hardings are concerned, its occult powers seem 
to have been lost. Great changes have been wrought in the 
lives of the Harding family—in fact, Eliza Harding seems 
to be a very different woman. Though they frequently look 
into the crystal, neither of them is able to see anything but a 
placid sea lighted up by the moon. And kinder, better, hap- 
pier folk than they, nobody knows, for the old Buddhist’s 
crystal has carried to their hearts the love and peace that were 
the essence of his simple faith. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 





“A Little Study of the Objective and Subjective Mind.” By Abby Jane 
Taylor. Size 4%4x534. 31 pages. Justitia Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 35 cents. 

A little treatise written in a spirit of earnestness and modesty. The 
objective mind, says the author, is the mind which observes the sense 
impressions and bases thereon its actions of considering, reasoning, induc- 
tive and deductive, and of deciding. She claims all this occurs on the 
objective plane. We think these processes are subjective and on planes at 
. present subjective. Nothing except what the senses perceive in the external 
i world is objective. The subjective mind, the author writes, “is said to be 
i the normal condition during sleep.” She says that this subjective mind is 
influenced by suggestion, is independent of the physical senses, reasons, 


| but never inductively though sometimes deductively, abhors arguments, 
has many wonderful powers, but without the reasoning power of the 

} objective mind, may go astray. A drawback of the book seems to be that 
the thoughts expressed do not lean on nor fit into any philosophical 
| system. 


ETerNALISM.—A Theory of Infinite Justice, by Orlando J. Smith. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo. 321 pages. $1.25. 

Eternalism is the author’s name for three propositions: “The universe 
has in space no boundary; in time no beginning and no end.” “There is 
no creation and no annihilation, the essential properties of all things being 
uncreatable and indestructible. Birth and death, growth and decay are 
transformations,” and bringing his philosophy to bear on man himself: 
“The soul of the individual, which is the essence of the individual, is 
uncreatable and indestructible, pre-existent and after-existent, immrotal 

| and eternal.” 

The theories of agnosticism, materialism, fatalism, creationism, of 
theology and theological fatalism, are carefully and fairly examined, then 
discarded in favor of the pre-existence and reincarnation of the soul. 

Science, with which he seems well and widely acquainted, morality, 
the instinctive logic and philosophy of man, common sense, the poets— " 
whom he calls our clearest thinkers—and above all—harmony, justice, 
compensation, balance, furnish the author with facts, thoughts and argu- 
ih ments, which presented in the book in an original and independent manner, 
Li incite the reader to think. The Universe is man’s heritage, because man 

is the universe himself, a portion of which has forced itself into a form 

of flesh and matter, and then looks at its other portion as separate, strange, 

divine, hostile, as anything and everything but as itself. There are added 

| telling answers to critics, a rich selection of quotations from poets, phil- 
osophers, and other thinkers. 
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